ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS 
On Music 


Book 1, chapter 1 


I am constantly astonished, my most admirable friends Eusebius and 
Florentius, at the enthusiasm with which the ancient philosophers 
devoted themselves to every branch of learning, and at the way in which, 
after discovering some things for themselves and inheriting some which 
other people had found out, they carried them on to their proper com- 
pletion, and ungrudgingly explained and bequeathed to their successors 
the benefits which flow from them. But I marvel at their greatness of 
mind most especially on the occasions when we discuss music with one 
another, as we often do. This pursuit was not for them among those that 
are of merely casual interest, as many who are ignorant about the matter 
have supposed, especially nowadays: rather, it was held in honour for its 
own sake, and was also exceedingly admired for its value in relation to the 
other sciences, to which it offers an account both of a first principle and, 
one might almost say, of a final objective. 

Another merit peculiar to the art, and one which seems to me espe- 
cially significant, is this. Unlike the others, its usefulness is not thought 
to be restricted to one subject matter or to a short period of time: every 
stage of life, life as a whole and every action can be perfectly ordered only 
through music. Painting and all similar arts, in their pursuit of visual 
beauty, yield only a tiny fragment of benefit, and since they are easy for 
everyone to grasp, they display no increase, as time goes on, in the intri- 
cacy of the understanding. Medicine and gymnastics benefit the body, 
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but cannot begin in childhood to confer on those who pursue them the 
rewards which flow from learning. Dialectic and its counterpart advance 
the soul towards wisdom, so long as the soul they lay hold on is purified 
by music, but without music they not only fail to advance it: they some- 
times even bring it to ruin. The art we have mentioned is the only one 
that extends through virtually every subject matter, and lasts through the 
whole of time, putting the soul in order with the beauties of harmonia' and 
setting up the body with decorous rhythms. It provides children with the 
benefits that melody brings, and to those who are getting older it gives 
the beauties of metrical diction, and indeed of discourse in general: when 
they are older still, it explains to them the nature of numbers and the 
intricacies of proportions, and reveals the harmoniai that arise from them 
in all bodies. Most important and most perfect of all is its capacity to 
yield the ratios of that which men find hardest to understand, the soul, 
and not only the individual soul, but the soul of the universe as well. The 
inspired utterance of Panaceus the Pythagorean bears witness to what I 
say: he asserts that the task of music is not merely to relate to one another 
the parts of musical sound, but to bring together in a harmonious relation 
all natural things.* These points will be demonstrated later, as the argu- 
ment progresses. 


Chapter 2 


What has principally stimulated me to attempt this treatise is the low 
opinion which most people have of the subject, and I am determined to 
show how excellent a branch of learning it is that they unjustifiably des- 
pise. Other sciences are neglected either, like medicine, because they are 
difficult, or, like geometry, because most people get no pleasure from 
them. Music is not to be rejected for either of these reasons. It presents 
no great difficulty, and through its presence it cannot fail to give well- 
proportioned pleasure to those who pursue it: it can quickly give benefits 
to those who are prepared to work, and yield honourable and outstanding 
pleasure as its fruits. Besides, anyone who labours in the other arts needs 
some different activity by way of diversion, whereas those who study 
music find their recreation in the work itself, which brings no less joy to 


! The word harmonia (plural harmoniat), left untranslated here, refers to music’s melodic aspect. 
2 Nothing substantial is known about Panaceus. 
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the spirit than profit to the mind. Most people give this fact no weight, 
preferring the pleasure which comes from idleness and ignorance to that 
which accompanies reason and brings benefit. 

It is also, however, because there are those who have brought to the 
art no little love, but who, because they have not attended to every part 
of it, passed on nothing of significance to their associates, and earned 
from them no praise on account of music. Again, it is also because virtu- 
ally none of the ancient writers put together their accounts of music as a 
complete whole in a single study: instead, they discussed particular topics 
piecemeal in disconnected writings. They said nothing about most of its 
principles and natural causes, and more or less confined their attention 
to technical matters and to the subject of the use of melodies. But that is 
enough of preliminaries. 


Chapter 3 


Now we must set out upon our course, after calling in due form on the 
god who leads the Muses. For the poets, even though what they are 
working on is not music — of which they use only a small fraction in 
their descriptions of deeds of old — nevertheless call upon the Muses, 
and Apollo their leader. But we shall not be narrating ancient myths with 
the help of a part of music. We are attempting to present music itself, in 
its entirety, and to describe its nature and character. We are seeking to 
reveal all the forms which it takes in sound and all its instantiations in 
bodies; to reveal whether certain relations to numbers are also ratios of 
resemblance between it and our most valuable element, the soul; and to 
explain everything about this whole universe which a man who advances 
higher may reveal without violating the principles of music. Upon whom 
should we first call to aid us in so great an undertaking? Should it not 
be him who has fitted together harmoniously the whole of this visible 
world with invisible devices, and devised every soul most perfectly with 
the ratios of harmonia? — whether it is right to call him Craftsman, giv- 
ing him a title suitably derived from the things he has made, or reverent 
to call him Form, thus indicating his powers to men through that which 
he imparts to his subordinates, or proper to call him Ratio or Unit, or, 
as men of divine wisdom have done, Unitary Ratio, revealing by the first 
title how he harmonizes and orders everything, and by the second how 
he has arrested the multiplicity and diversity of things, and holds them 
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together in one with unbreakable bonds.’ Upon him let us call, and pray 
him to supply us with every secure perception, and to grant us complete 
leisure to speak adequately of the subject we have undertaken. Let that be 
a sufficient supplication; and let us at once begin to present our account 
of the whole of music, as we have promised. 


Book 2, chapter 1 


After this we ought to investigate whether it is possible to educate by 
means of music or not; whether such education is useful or not; whether 
it can be given to all or only to some; and whether it can be given through 
just one kind of composition or through several. We must also enquire 
whether the kinds thought unsuitable for education have no use at all, or 
whether even these can sometimes be found beneficial. The educational 
side of our subject includes all these questions. But first we must give 
some account of the soul. Just as none of the other arts can be under- 
stood until we have grasped the nature of the object at which its energies 
are directed, so too we cannot understand musical education until we 
have a clear grasp of the soul, to which it directs all its concern. What 
the soul is, and from what it is composed, we shall explain in due course. 
For the present let us give a brief account, sufficient for our immediate 
purposes. 


Chapter 2 


Inspired men of ancient times, it seems, strongly maintained the fol- 
lowing thesis, among many others: that the soul is not one of the simple 
entities, nor one of those whose nature and capacities are unitary. Things 
in this world, they argued, if they were to be equipped with rhythm and 
order, needed the leadership of soul.t But the soul cannot be present and 
actively engaged among the things on earth without being confined in the 
fetters of the body, which, borne downwards as it is towards the heaviness 


‘Craftsman’ is the title given to the maker of the universe in Plato’s Timaeus 28a (p. 71). The ref- 
erences to ‘Form’, ‘subordinates’, ‘Ratio’, ‘Unit’ and ‘Unitary Ratio’ all go back to passages such 
as Timaeus 29e—32¢, 41a and 47e—52c. The explanation of these titles was probably developed in 
the Platonist/Pythagorean tradition of the early centuries AD. 

Aristides here seems to be thinking primarily of Plato. See, for example, Plato Phaedrus 245c and 
Timaeus 34b—c. The rest of the chapter is also full of Platonic allusions. 
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whose nature it shares, drags down the soul and prevents it from flying 
away. Nor can the soul accomplish its designs for things in this world 
rightly and in concord with the whole, if it does not also have an under- 
standing and perception of the beauties of the other. Thus it needed a 
double nature, equipped with wisdom, and yet also, because of its affinity 
with the body, not disposed wholly to reject the things of this world. For 
he who orders the universe, so they say, when he constructed the soul 
to take charge of bodies, gave it, out of what is proper to the divine, an 
instantiation of reason, by which it was to order things on earth; and out 
of what belongs to the irrational he attached to it desire, through which 
it would seek after things in this world. And to ensure that its long stay 
here would not make it forget completely the beauties of the other world, 
and that it would not be shackled by its sympathy for things less worthy 
than itself, he providently instilled in it memory, as an antidote against 
irrationality, and sent the sciences, in their indescribable beauty, to be its 
companion in its downward journey. To this beauty it could direct the 
love that its nature gave it, so living its life here in holiness, adorned with 
virtuous impulses and deeds, and making as happy an end as is possible. 
These, then, are its two aspects, the rational, through which it accom- 
plishes the works of wisdom, and the irrational, through which it engages 
in the business of the body. The activities of the irrational aspect gave it, 
in turn, a two-fold nature: that which is addicted to much slackness they 
called ‘appetitive’, and that which is displayed in excessive tension they 
named ‘spirited’. 


Chapter 3 


There have also come to be two different kinds of branches of learning. 
Some maintain the rational part in its natural freedom, making it sober 
and keeping it pure by gifts of wisdom; while others take the irrational 
part, as though it were some savage beast that is moved without order, and 
heal and tame it, allowing it neither to pursue excesses nor to be wholly 
subdued. Of the first kind philosophy is the leader and high priest. The 
ruler of the others is music, which from earliest childhood moulds the 
character with its harmoniai, and makes the body more melodious with 
its rhythms. The very young could not be educated through unadorned 
words, which contain instruction but no pleasure, nor could they be 
wholly neglected. For them there remained an education which did not 
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stir up the rational part before its time, this being left in peace because 
of their youth, and which gave benefit along with pleasure to the other 
part, training it by habituation. Nature itself taught the means through 
which education should be applied: for it is not through things of which 
we know nothing, but through those with which reason and experience 
have made us familiar, that some of us are led to be convinced and others 
work to produce conviction. Song always comes readily to all children, as 
we can see, and so do patterns of joyful movement: nor would anyone in 
his senses forbid them the pleasure they get from such things. It may be 
that the delightfulness of the activity enchants their minds; or perhaps 
the soul, released from the torpor which enfolded it in infancy because 
of the softness of its coverings, springs with enthusiasm into its natural 
movements as soon as it senses that its body is becoming firm.‘ 


Chapter 4 


Since all this is so, we have a reply to those who doubt whether everyone 
is moved by melody. To begin with, they have failed to realize that learn- 
ing is for children, all of whom, as we can see, are naturally overcome by 
this kind of delight. Secondly, they have not noticed that even if it does 
not at once capture those whose way of life makes them less amenable 
to it, nevertheless it enslaves them before long. Just as one and the same 
drug applied to the same kind of complaint in several bodies does not 
always work in the same way, depending on the slightness or severity of 
the condition, but cures some more quickly, others more slowly, so music 
too arouses those more open to its influence immediately, but takes longer 
to capture the less susceptible. 

The reasons why music is effective are clear. Our earliest learning 
comes from similarities, which we assess by bringing them to the atten- 
tion of our senses. Though painting and the plastic arts teach through 
sight alone, they nevertheless arouse and startle the soul: how then could 
music fail to capture it, given that it creates its imitation through sev- 
eral of the senses and not just through one? Poetry, with the medium 
of words alone, uses only the sense of hearing: but without melody it 
does not always arouse the emotions, and without rhythms it cannot 
bring the emotions into conformity with its subject matter. Here is some 


5 Cf. Plato, Lams 2.653d—-e, 664e, Timaeus 44a-c. 
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evidence: if we are to arouse an emotion in the course of a performance, 
this cannot be done without inclining the voice in some way towards mel- 
ody. Only music teaches both by words and by images of actions, and 
through agents that are not static or fixed in a single pattern, but are 
alive, and alter their form and their movement to fit every detail of what 
the words express. This is clear both from the dances of the choruses of 
ancient times, whose teacher was the science of rhythm, and also from 
what has been written by most authors about performing. The other arts, 
which work with their own specialized materials, cannot bring us quickly 
to a conception of the action they represent, for some things are based 
upon colours, others on solids, others on words, all of which are alien 
to the reality. Music, however, persuades most directly and effectively, 
since the means by which it makes its imitation are of just the same kind 
as those by which the actions themselves are accomplished in reality. For 
instance, in actual trains of events deliberation comes first and speech fol- 
lows, and after them comes the performance of the action: music imitates 
the characters and emotions of the soul through its conceptions, speech 
through harmoniat and the moulding of the voice, action through rhythm 
and bodily movement. Hence education of this sort should attend most 
especially upon children, so that through the imitations and likenesses 
they encounter when they are young they may come, through familiar- 
ity and practice, to recognize and to desire the things which are accom- 
plished in earnest in adult life. 

Why then are we surprised to find that it was mostly through music 
that people in ancient times produced moral correction? — for they saw 
how powerful a thing it is, and how effective its nature makes it. Just as 
they applied their intelligence to such other human attributes as health 
and bodily well-being, seeking to preserve one thing, working to increase 
another, limiting to what is beneficial anything that tended towards 
excess, so also with the songs and dances to which all children are nat- 
urally attracted. It was impossible to prohibit them without destroying 
the children’s own nature: instead, by cultivating them, little by little and 
imperceptibly, they devised an activity both decorous and delightful, and 
out of something useless made something useful. 

No human activity is complete without music. Music beautifies hymns 
to the gods, and their worship; it brings good cheer to private celebra- 
tions and public festivities; it gives vigour and support to those at war 
or on journeys; it takes away the hardship from sailing and rowing, and 
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from the hardest kinds of manual labour, easing their toil; and among 
some foreign peoples it is used even in mourning, where it blunts with 
melody the sharpness of grief. It has also been observed that there is no 
one single cause that makes us turn to making melody. For those who are 
happy it is pleasure, for those in sorrow it is grief, and for those possessed 
by the impulse of a divine breath it is inspiration: and in certain conjunc- 
tions of circumstances these causes are mixed, when children, because of 
their age, or their elders, because of some weakness in their nature, are 
subjected to such emotions. 


Chapter 5 


Even though not everybody is stirred up by these emotions, as the wise, 
for instance, are not,’ and though not all emotions make us sing, as 
untempered ones do not, nevertheless it was found expedient to use this 
treatment on the emotions which do so arouse us, and the people whom 
these emotions affect, thus making citizens who were useful when the 
time for serious activity arrived. No cure could be found in reason alone 
for those who were burdened by these emotions; for pleasure is a very 
powerful temptation, captivating even the animals that lack reason (as 
is shown by the shepherd’s syrinx and the goatherd’s péktis),’ and grief 
which remains unsolaced casts many people into incurable illnesses; 
while inspired ecstasies, if not kept in moderation, do not advance to the 
right end, but bring on superstition and irrational fears. 

These emotions were understood on the basis of their derivation from 
the different parts of the soul. People saw that pleasure is rife in its appe- 
titive part, grief and its offspring anger in the spirited part, and inspired 
ecstasy in the rational. But for each of these there was a fitting style of 
treatment through music, which brought the sufferer gradually, and 
without his knowledge, into a proper condition. A person who is under 
the moderate influence of any of these emotions makes music of his own 
accord, while one who has succumbed to untempered emotion may be 
taught through his hearing. For a soul subject to excesses of disorder can- 
not be benefited except through the means by which it acts itself when it 


® The imperturbability of the wise man is a Stoic theme, though one with Platonic roots. 
7 The syrinx was any kind of pipe played without a reed mouthpiece. The péktis was usually the 
name of a kind of harp but sometimes, as here, indicates an instrument similar to the syrinx. 
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is affected only moderately. The susceptibility of souls to different types 
of melody varies also with their sex and age: the souls of children are 
led to sing by pleasure, those of women, for the most part, by grief, and 
those of old men by divine possession, by breaths of inspiration during 
festivals, for example. 


Chapter 6 


In view of all this, they required everyone to cultivate music from 
childhood throughout their lives, and made use of properly authorized 
melodies, rhythms and dances.* They prescribed certain melodies, which 
they called nomoi, for customary usage both in private revelries and in 
public religious festivals, employing their role in religion as a device to 
ensure their stability — even the name they gave them was a promise 
that they would remain unchanged.’ Again, they tried to bring calm, 
in one way or another, to the movements which the soul at times per- 
forms within itself when seized by untempered desires, and to transport 
it into that sweetness of mood which comes through ear and eye — just as 
if they were diverting a stream, which was rushing through impassable 
crags or dispersing itself in marshy places, into an easily trodden and 
fertile plain. 

Their anxieties about musical matters were two-sided. They saw that 
those who neglected music, melody and unaccompanied poetry alike, 
were utterly crude and foolish; while those who had involved themselves 
in it in the wrong way fell into serious errors, and through their pas- 
sion for worthless melodies and poetry stamped upon themselves ugly 
idiosyncrasies of character. Accordingly, they employed for the most part 
those melodies which are suitable for education, and only very occasion- 
ally those that are more relaxed, either to discover men’s characters, in 
the same way that drunkenness was often used as a test (and just as the 
great Plato tests the young people in the Republic by means of pleasures),"° 
or else to divert towards education anything that was over-excited by 
desires, in the way I have already described. All education influences 


8 By ‘they’ here Aristides means the ‘people in ancient times’ mentioned in Chapter 4. In fact 
however he is drawing not so much on historical sources as on Plato’s Republic and Laws. 

° See, for example, Plato, Laws 2.656b—657b, 660b, 3.7002 ff., 7:799e—800b. Outside musical con- 
texts, the word nomos means ‘law’, ‘custom’ or ‘convention’. 

© For the test of drunkenness, see Lams 1.637 ff., 649d; the reference to the Republic is to 3.413d-e. 
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people either by imposing something on them, as the laws do, or by 
pressure of persuasion, such as that of the company we keep. Music has 
both kinds of power, both enslaving the hearer by words and melodies, 
and inveigling him, by subtle variations of sound and posture, into con- 
formity with what the words express. They assigned educational music 
to as many as a hundred days, the relaxing kind to no more than thirty.” 
Through the serious songs and dances they educated persons of the bet- 
ter sort — audiences and performers alike — while through the pleasurable 
kind they gave recreation to the common people. Where all the guardians 
of the state were men of serious worth, as in the wise Plato’s Republic, 
use was made only of melodies conducive to education. But where there 
was diversity among those who welded together the whole complex of the 
state, as in all other cities, amusements suited to each one of them were 
also necessary ... 

It can be shown both that music is the most powerful agent of educa- 
tion, rivalled by no other, and that our characters commonly deteriorate 
if they are left undisciplined, lapsing into base or brutal passions. My 
argument will not deal with facts about the individual, which are hard 
to discern, but with facts about cities and entire races, since research is 
always easier when its objects are on a large scale. So far as education is 
concerned, there are two undesirable conditions, lack of culture and cor- 
ruption of culture. The first comes from absence of education, the second 
from poor teaching. Now the soul is found to contain two generic var- 
ieties of emotion, spirit and appetite. Hence of the races that have never 
tasted the beauties of music at all, those that truckle to their appetites are 
insensitive and bovine, as are the peoples of Opicia and Leucania, while 
those that encourage their spirited side are savage, like wild beasts, as are 
the peoples of Garamantis and Iberia.” Of those among whom music has 
been perverted against its nature into depravity and cultural corruption, 
the peoples that cultivate the appetites have souls that are too slack, and 
improper bodily affectations, like those who live in Phoenicia and their 
descendants in Africa; while those that are ruled by the spirited part lack 


The reference is to the institution of festivals, to each of which appropriate music was assigned. 

Cf. Plato, Lams 2.653¢ ff., 7-799a—b, 803c ff. The mention of thirty days for specifically non- 

educational music is somewhat puzzling; it does not correspond to anything either in Plato or in 

the extant works of Aristotle. 

2 Opicia and Leucania are in southern Italy, Garamantis in northern Africa. Iberia is northern 
Spain. 

83 That is, the Carthaginians. 
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all mental discipline — they are drunkards, addicted to weapon-dances no 
matter whether the occasion is right, excessive in anger and manic in war, 
like the Thracian peoples and the entire Celtic race. But the races that 
have embraced the learning of music and dexterity in its use, by which 
I mean the Greeks and any there may be who have emulated them, are 
blessed with virtue and knowledge of every kind, and their humanity is 
outstanding. If music can delight and mould whole cities and races, can it 
be incapable of educating individuals? I think not. 

Again, no other activity has so great a capacity both for establishing a 
community and for sustaining it once it is established. When a constitu- 
tion has already begun to incline in one direction or the other, the other 
activities follow in its wake: but music directs all such changes. Of all 
branches of learning it is first in order and in power, and with its melodies 
it moulds the will of each man in suitable ways from his earliest youth. 

Let me also give you an indication of the way it serves to detect char- 
acter. Whatever the qualities of the melodies and rhythms in which each 
group of people takes pleasure, publicly and privately, the qualities of 
character which they find agreeable will turn out to be the same. From 
lack of concern about the fact that bad things are promoted by song, there 
arises conformity of habit, and from habit springs character, the source of 
impulses towards action. Pleasure joins them, to confirm and intensify 
the evil, treating postures, styles and even words quite indiscriminately, 
till in the end it turns upside down the whole of private and public life." 
The reverse is also true: from fine song arise good words, characters and 
habits, noble impulses and most excellent deeds. 

Thus it was that in the earliest times, when political institutions were 
nowhere firmly established, the cultivation of music in association with 
virtue corrected civil discord and put an end to hostilities with neigh- 
bouring cities and races. It specified set times for communal assemblies, 
and through the celebrations and revels customary at such occasions it 
restrained their aggressiveness towards one another, replacing it with 
kindliness — just as skilful farmers first clear their fields of weeds and 
barren scrub, making a safe place to sow seeds of the highest value. 

If in these days every city and virtually every race has come to love 
good order and human friendship, music has not therefore become use- 
less. Medicine is not something to be called upon when we are ill and to 


4 Cf. Plato, Republic 4.424b—425e. The last clause quotes Republic 424e almost word for word. 
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be treated with ingratitude when we are healthy: we should acknowledge 
that we owe to it our good health, and make it our guide through the 
rest of our lives, so that we do not fall back through idleness and self- 
indulgence into our original condition. It is the prerogative of one and the 
same art both to instil an excellence when it is missing, and to preserve 
and augment that same excellence when it is already present. ‘That is how 
we should speak of music too. We should acknowledge our debt to it for 
bringing each of us into friendship with himself and with one another in 
the community; and we should practise it always, looking for a safeguard 
of our mutual fellow-feeling. The task should be pursued privately as well 
as communally. Just as there is a kind of health that belongs to the com- 
munity and one that belongs to the individual, so there is a concord that 
holds between a whole city and itself, and one that holds between a single 
soul and its own parts. 

No one, I believe, could now deny that we should educate the young 
through music, and that we should ourselves cultivate it throughout our 
lives wherever it is possible. 
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